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ABSTRACT " he go A a 

= This paper presents an overview of systems theory as 
an introduction to the applications possible to a model of burnout. 
Literature dealing with burnout is reviewed and shown to be in an 
early, descriptive stage, with basic concepts largely unchallenged. 
Meier's (1982) expanded model of burnout, based on current 
cognifzive-behavioral and vocational models of human behavior is 
proposed to integrate the findings of previous burnout studies under 
vone theoretical model. The concept of expectations, defined as 
probabilistic descriptions of interactions between the self and-the ‘ 
world, is explored, and the three components .of the model ; 
(reinforcement, outcome, and efficacy expectations) are explained and 
illustrated. The most expansive category of the burnout model, 
contextual processing, is described as human information processing 
within contexts, and several examples of the process are given. 
Systems theory is suggested as a useful approach to studying the 
contextual processing aspects of burnout, particularly in treating 
family problems. Finally, examples of structural and communication 
theories which apply to burnout are described, and boundary patterns 
are discussed. (JAC) 
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A COGNITIVE BEHAVIORAL MODEL OF BURNOUT 


Interest in the burnout ehenomenon has swelled in the 


eight years since Freudenberder (1974) ‘first introduced the 


, 


Tlozens of Journal articles, books and dissertation 


in diverse fields from education to criminal Jjusticer have 


term. 


been sénerated ahout burnout. Howeverr Savicki and Cooley 


(1982) have noted that in the current literature about 75 
rer cent of the articles involve only the exrression ‘of 


oFinions about burnout. Also» the methods of examining 


2 


burnout have often heen case studies with descrirtive 
rerorts that lack substantial’ emrirical surrort and precise 


theoretical foundations. The resulting Proliferation of 


definitions and causes of burnouts, as well as susdestions of 


generic intervention strategies (e.d.s vacations), has sone 


lersely untested. Thusry the study of burnout remains in an d 


early, descriptive phaser witw™considerable improvement in 


concertualizationy research and intervention remaining, 


ee Pe 


While the quantity of ideas ebout burnout has grown 


since Freudenberder’s introduction of the toricy the basic 


concerts, remain unmchansed and * largely unchallended. 


Freudenberser (1974) observed that burned-out rersons often 


cannot . shake colds»: sre quick to ansterr evince © strons 


dedication to works and become cynical and risid in their” 


thinking, -In some form.or anothers these ideas have been - 
—_ 
oe 


repeated time and asain in the burnout literature. Howevery  , 


. 


~ 


} » pade 2° 


few researchers have attempted to integrate these and other — 


concerts into an overarching theory of burnout. 


- Einsiedel and Tully (1981) note that the attention diver . 
to the rractical easrects of banaaut far exceeds that given 
ree the eeieatane, They maintain éhat concertuael and 
orerational definitions of ‘Munn are rarer « and that few 
rePlications and extensions of Previous research exist. 
They describe the dozens ef individual she organizational 


comronents of burnout listed in the literature as ‘an 


‘unwieldy universe’. : « . 


i o , * 
Llefinitions of burnout rrorosed by various researchers 


include emotional exhaustion resulting from chronic tension 


and stress in reorle-helring work. (Maslach- & Jacksons 1981)» 


and a state of tension or energy derletion Frroduced by 


continuing frustration of rersonal needs on @the Job 


(Sassali» 1979). Causes which have heen advanced range from’ 


tedium and stress (Fines» Aronsons & Kafrss 1981)» career 


develorment crises (Caérdinelly 1981)» and roor economic 


conditions (Craser 1980) to work overload and lack aT 


rerceived success (Weiskopf,s 1980). One result of this 


a ron | if ; 
diversity of causes and definitions of burnout are auestions 


bout whether it -comrrises 2 .unitary Fhenomenon (Fainey 


981). In the everday rarlance of many Freorle-helring 
burnout has become @ catchword forall tyres 


rFrofessionalsy 


of Job- and self-dissatisfaction. 
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: <n cof TIvE BEHAVIORAL APFRDACH + 
, 


, Meier (1982) has attempted to produce an exranded model 


off burnout based on current codmitive behavioral and 


yvocational a human . behavior. The rrorosed burnout 


. 


nodel attemrts to fill the current void in burnout theory, 


‘ ee 
‘ J . j / 
resolve the current gmichotom’ over, whether the causes Of | 
~ . : : . ¥ 
$ burnout reside in thd avaanisstion or the individually = and, 


intesrate the findinss and qgonelusions of Frrevious burnout 


studies under one theoreticay model « 


. \ ° 
CC The’ nurnout model emrhasizes the cosnitive and 


Nk ‘ I 
hehdvioral asrects of burnout and thus complements\the more 
4 - 


affective BPFrToOech Bs exemplified in the work. of 


Freudenberser (1974) and Maslach (1981). “ To the rersons 


- who have been descrjbed by seit or others as sufferings from 
ree. emotione)] exhaustion in «their worky there oui ete little 
doubt that ‘burnout ’ is Bn Tahoe tauele meaningful word to 
describe their feelings, The fact that burnout ais an 
arrrorriate and easily srasred label for the feelings many 


reorle experience on the Job may well explain the exrlosion 


of interest in the toric. Howevers the notidn of emotional 


exhaustions by itself:’ may be of limited usefulness ain 


specifying the develorment and remediation of burnout. The ‘ 


burnout model eFrorosed here treats pipeTenet xhasution as 


| 
signals of burnouty rather than its 


one of a set of 


definitions Burnout presumably has codnmitive and behavioral 
» 


correlates in addition to an ie we elemerit. 


~- 


Oo 


- \ ' 
ae SS fet fe 
, “4 . FAGE 4. 
‘ In this modely . burnout is hyrothesized to be a state 
ee dike tt = 
resulting from rereated work. experiences “in which 


’ 


individuals rossess? 


° 


“very low expectations for rositive reinforcement and 
very high exrectstions for runishments (reinforcement 
exrectations) » 

2) very low.exrectations for control of reinforcement 


(outcome exrectatsons)» 


3) very low expectations for Frersonal eee in 


ottaining reinforcement (efficacy exrectations)» or 


4) any combination sof the above . three « factors. 
Individuals who rossess exrectations at these low levels 
will experience unrleasant feelings, such as anxiety and 
fear (see Bandura & Adams» 1977)» and behave in uneroductive 


W3ayse such es avoiding work and lacking Frersistence (see 


Kandurary 1977+ Selismany 19755 DTlawis & Lofa@uisty 1978). 


Central to the cosnitive behavioral model of burrout is 
the concert of exrectations,r | defined as phobablistic 
descriptions of interactions between the self and world. 
Contextual rrocessingy defined as human information 
Processing within contexts, determines how exrectations are 
learned. Shute engsed. All, human information rrocessing 
occurs within contexts (Schmecks»s Note 1), but the label of 
contextusl Frrocessing “was ‘chosen to. emehasize that the- 


rrocessing of environmental events can be anfluenced by 


- 


6 
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forces within the individual (e.4.,r memory Frrocesses ,), as 


’ 


well as the orsanization Ge+der (srour morms).. Thuss: the 
"i 


choice of exrectations aca heed elée@merrt in this burnout 


nodel does not imrele that the important -rrocesses’ are solely 
‘ a ke. . 
i ‘ é Eile oe 
intrarsychic. Exrectations cdn be considered 2a meter Which mo : 
Froduces readings of self-ernvéronment interactions. ~ 
; . F : 
: ; % S pe 
? : , 
; .'In the followins seétions the concerts of reinforcement) 
™ 
es ; OB are oe 4 “oy | ; 
expectations» outcome ' exrectetions ~— and ‘efficacy 


' : ‘ 
‘ 


. , 


. 
“t si : 


exrectationsy ba call are pPprorased to influence burnout, -~are. , 


. explained. © It should be noted that rrolonded deficienciaés.. 
. x ea 


in any of these expectations is etbected to lesgd to 
decreases im the other tyres of expectations. Thus 1f ane a . 
stronsly exrects oneself to be Sncanedtent at works oné will 
also come to biapsane little: rositive reinforcement. In the 
Frorosed model ». reinforcements outcome and efficacy’ 


expectations and contextual rrocessing are assumed to form a é 
system with recirrocal effects. The xtent to which the 

e . . * ave ‘s 7 . . 
system is stable and reliable may derend on an individuals’ 


° 


rsycholinsuistic ebililites and styles. For examreley the ‘ 


extent to which individuals’. expectations about competence 


< b Kagel 
influence exrectations dbout reinforcement may derend. on how 


. 
‘ 


™ individuals @deneralize informatron *<(Bandler = & Pa et, L ‘ 


1975). | . | 


y 


e 


REINFORCEMENT EXFECTATIONS 
J 


Reinforcement expectations are descriptions about | . ‘ 


. 
' 


‘whether certailn outcomes.meet or will,meét. one’s implicit ‘ 
\ 


o 


q 
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and explicit soals. Work outcomes s the result of work. 


- ‘ 


pexperiencesy differ in the value and meaning individuals 
oe = F 


Place on’ them. - -Thuss one teacher might rrefer to work with 


. . t 


students who freauently ask auestions during class (Qutcome 


A). Another instructor might find more satigfuing. 2 class 


of students who Silently attend. to am hour lectun (Outcome 


EK). These two teachers might feel. eaually »leased by the 
outcome of: their efforts, but those feelinss could change to 


disrleasure should the outcbmes he switched. 


. 


4 


fiona: and Lofquist’ (1978) " incorrorate the - concert of 
reinforcement ° xmactations in teeir: theory of work 
adjustment. . They indicate lise tanaiesdusts Attedet. ta 
achieve and maintain corresrondence ‘itis their work. 


erniviranments. Corresrondence occurs when workers’ needs are 


the reinforcement in the work environment and when 


, 


met by 


the environment’s demand for work is matched by the workers’ 
{ 


d 


. Performance. [lawis and Lofauist sudsest that workers 


Possess a set of ‘needs which they comprare to reinforcers 


exeected to he rresent in the work environment. 
. * i a im 
Fines et al. (1981) serarate the concerts of tedium and 


a 


burnoute They susdest that hurnout occurs im conJjunctionm 
. js * : 


with tedium. In terms-.of reinfércement exrectationss tedium 


is that state where a rerson -exrects little Frositive 


from work outcomes. For examrleyr highly 


reinforcement 


skilled individuals who can control their work reinforcement 


may still -satiate on occuraetignal rewards. In otWer words, 


\ : "saStaeash 
PAGE 7 


ac rewards are experienced asain and eadain they may lose 


¢ ’ 

their value to the individuals who habituates and 
experiences EeoR iis Should the individual vitae tedium as 

. eversive (and many who become, regrle-helrers believe) the 
work will remain intrinsically interesting = and self- 
fulfilling)» or should tedium then: become courled with 
aversive eventsy burnout will ensue. In terms of 

wm reinforcement -exrectationsy, thens burnout 16 @ state where 3 


rerson exrects occurational experiences hhich ere rerceived 


. 


es Punishing in aedditlian to low exrectations for rewards. 


‘ 


Some burnout writers have discussed concerts similar to 


reinforcement exrectations. ' Maslach and Jackson’s (1981) 


notion of emotional xhaustion implies that individuals can 


no lonser feel Fleasure or tolerate Frain. Discussing the #4 


develorment of stress» Gowler and Lease (1978) . emphasize the 


individual ’s subjective sense of importance of the,outcome 
\ 


of. certain events, Fines et al. (1981) indicate that in 
* 


“  elient-centered work situations, Predominant attention may 


be raid to the needs of clients while those of the caresdiver 


are largely ignored. © Finallyr Cardinell (1981) believes 
I 
that certain career develorment stages are jrire for burnout 


> 


because one’s’committment to ideals of the rrofession may be 
1 


‘ sidnmificantly larder then one’s sense of satisfaction from 


. 


work. 


~ 


OUTCOME EXPECTATIONS 


. ‘ * 
< ; 
é / PAGE 8 
Outcome exreetations are defined aes descrirtions abotit ; 
' . . . ri # . 

which behaviors will lead, to certain outcomes (Kandura» . 
\ 1977), While reinforcement exrectations describe ‘whether 
certain outcomes will meet desired goals» outcome 


‘ . 


expectations describe what behaviors are reauired to obtaing 
: : those outcomes, Lack of control of outcomes or -.lack of 


knowledse of what behaviors froduce desired outcomes can 


’ 


‘ eventually lead to tedium and burnout. For examrlé¢ a 
teacher misht experience tedium because.of exreriences that 


create the xpectation that a Farticular class simply 


any hore for 


cennot learn new materials thus dousing 
, 


, 
é 


rFositive reinforcement from teaching that class. 


3 , . ” . 
Concerts similar to outcome exrectations have been 


identified in the burnout literature. Crase (1980) 


dis@usses economic conditions thet are leading faculty 


across the countrys to doubt their ability to affect higher 


education and to jmrrove their lot. In other wordsy faculty’ 


mey be exreriencinsg a loss of rerceived control over the 


Tlerressionys mentioned by Weiskorf 
" s 
a 


educational environment. 


(1980) as 8 rossible characteristic of burned-out teachersys 
hes been linked to learned helplessness (Miller & Normans 
1979). Cherniss (1980) » who interviewed 28 new 
rrofessionals in his studs of burnouts concluded his book by 


describing “burnout as 3 form of learned helrlessness. 


Research by Wortman and Rrehm (1975 indicates that some 
individuslss when control of reinforcement is removed from e 
thems” will work with srest effort to resain that control, 3 


‘ , . “ff 3 | | 1( E we 
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Thais concerts: termed reactancer indicates that should those 


; ( / 
individuals fail to regain control through their effortsys 


they may exeerienced learned helrlessness. Workers who 
: : . : Ook 
exrerience sweering Job changes that alter their senge of 


control of rewards and eunmishers may burn out should their 


‘attempts to regain that control be ungueccessful. 
§ \ 
EFFICACY EXFECTATIONS 


ay 
While outcome expectations refer to knowledge of 
beheaviors that Froduce desired outcomesy self-efficacy 
refers to exrectations of rersonal comretence in executing 


that’ rroductive behavior (Randurey 1977). Randura 


. u ~™ 
emehasizes the imrortance*of distinsuishing between Mficacy 


- 


and outcome exrectetions. For exempley teachers might burn 
. . == . 
out because students cannot learn new material (i.e.,r the 


outcome exrectetion is that no behaviors will lead to the 


rs : . 
outcome of learning) or because teachers feel they lack the 


Fersonel competence necessary to teach adeauately (efficacy 


exrectation). Efficacy exrectations strongly affect what 


activities individuals choose to endase in as well as how 


longa they will persist in the face of | obstacles (Bandura, 
. «| 


TOTTI 4 ® . fh 


et ee: 
The burnout literature is rire wit concerts similar to 


+ 
Wei he : 4 ber oye 
efficacy exrectations. In 3B factor analysis of 


et 


' 


auestionneire datas Maslach and Jackson (1981) found three 


maJjor factors of burnout: emotional xhaustiony 


derersonalizationy and personal accomrlishment. They 


iL, 
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y, 


, 


describe the rersonal accomplishment component as including 
a tendency to eyaluate oneself. negatively: and to feel 
unharry and dissatisfied with Job accomrlishmernts-. 
Csikszentmihalyi (1975), discussing the role of Play in 


works indicates that aoy activity can be rewarding if it is 


structured correctly and if one’s skills are evenly matched — 


with the challenges of the ‘situation. Fines et al. (1981) 
. . ' . . 

@also recosnize the imrortance of emrhasizingd success and 

echievement es a method ‘of interrersonal coring with 

rotential hurnout. Weiskorf’s (1981) arrlication of Coorer 


snd Marshalls (1976) stress model ‘to teachers of 


evcertional children includes lack of rerceived success as 2 


comronent of stress and eventual burnout. Caseaesy Furlonas 


and Castillo (1980) indicate that one of the characteristics 


of burned-out minority counselors is a loss ‘of self- 
a 


confidence. Finally, Cherniss (1980) found that among new 


rrofessionals self-doubts about personal competence formed a 


Primary concern. 
CONTEXTUAL FROCESSING 


Contextual Processing is the most expansiv.e of the four 


+ 


catesories of the burnout model because here an attemrt is 


made to eccount for how opoia learny maintain and chanse 
expectations. As mentioned rreviouslyy, contextual 


Processing refers to human information rrocessing within 


contexts. Exameles of contexts which could influence that 


organizational structure, 


Processing include social groups» 


PAGE 11 
learning styler and rersonal beliefs. o 1 


Systems theory is one useful -arprroach to studying the 
contextual Frocessing asrects of burnout. According to this 


views finst advanced by vor Bertalarif fy (19468) . individuals 


and their contexts are best understood. as interactive 


e : é 
efments within a larger system. The emrhasis. is not on what 


causes whet, but rather on pattern @ecosnition and the 


relationshir of elements to each gther and to the syustem~-as 


a whole. The seneral systems theory described by von 


a 


ye Bertalanffy has been arrlied to many diseirlinesy ineludina 


the biolosical sciemncesy FhYSiCSys mathematics, and 


Psychology, In rarticularys sustems theory has been 


s 
. 4 


develored extensively for use in the concertualization and 


treatment of marital and family Froblems. 


Family systems theory has as its basis the notions that 


‘the family is a system. These theorists see the rroblems of 


individual family members (i.e. the acting out child or the 


depressed rarent) as symptomatic or evidence of a larger 


family or systems prablem. ~ Treating the individuals then 


is seen as inefficient at best and most freauently 


ineffective. Although the individual’s ‘symptoms may be 


alleviated outside the family contexts “the press by the 
-sustem .for homieostasis (a return to status’ quo) will 


. Taridly result in the return of those or similar symptoms 


: : waeororr ee wee ee a 
either in the orisdinal individual or another family member, 
: ; 


Analosies between a family system: and a workrlace system may 


713, 


Ld 


’ 
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Prove useful ses aria Clements of burnout. 


Haley (1967) describes a freauentiy seen family 


interactional rattern ‘in which a child manifests behavior 


Froblems (e+e, throws tantrums or endasges in cdelinauent 


behavior) each time the Farents arrear to be on the verge of 


“marital strife. @ The rarents must then unite in order to 


% 


disecripline and care.for their troublesome child. Like the 
‘ ; 
actind-out of the child, burnout as a symptom or 


constellation of sume toms serves the rurrose of maintaining 
n : 
Ae ' 


the status auo of the workrlace system, A worker mayer “for 


examrley manifest ~‘ burnout which reauires surervisory. 


attention at a time when that surervisor is exreriencins 
; 


difficulties with higher management. As lons as the worker 
is exrerie ncing burnouts the focus is directed away from 


urrer level strife which is more threatenins to the status 


) 
auo of the work envirionment than the burnout itself. 


» - 


All who ere involved--clients,y staffy and 
manasement——-have an investment in maintaining the 
homeostasis of the system and in maintaining burnout. Far 


from being bad or the fault of the burned-out individuals 


burnout may actually serve to keer the workrlace functioning 
at its current level. ine ee ft 18 darrienit to alter the 
sebineeoue nehowiar of ihe child without addressing the 
issues of the entire. famillyy; so it ‘may be impossible to 
alter burned-out behavior Without changing the patterns of 


anteraction in the workplace. Thusys #8 systems theorist 


’ 


meee 1d 
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misht hyrothesize that vacationing is a Foor, long-term 


solution for burnout. A systems theorist might also predict 
~ that certain workers will take turns: being burned-out or 


that srecific workers will be chronically burned-out, almost . 


‘ 


from the time they began working. 


x 
iy 


Communications theoryy a branch of systems theory, 


susdests that all behavior has messase value, That isy all 


: ‘ 3 . j 
behavior conmunicates. Just as one cannot oot behaver so 


also one cannot oot communicate (Watzlawick, Heavin and 
é 


H Me z 

Jacksonry | 1967» Pe 43). All communication conveys 
~ \ J . 

information et two levels. The first or, rerort§ level 


contains the overt messade beings ‘sent. The second or- 


command level conveys information regarding the nature of 


the relationshir between the communicants. The second level 
contains the covert message being sent. When thegrerort and 
command levels of 28 given communication. convey contradictory 


informationr the receiver may become frustrated and 


confusede Haley (1977) and others have labeled this Kind of 


> 


communication the double-bind. 


Exameles which errly to burnout abound. The surepvisor 


. : Stee ches , 
whose rerort level communication is you’re doing a wonderful 


oy , Mo : A , 
. Joby keer it ur! but whose commard level communication is. 


Ta ; a ; 
"'you’re threatening me may then exrress bewilderment when the 


“ worker experiences frustration =. or. burnout. Peorle-helring 


4 


Professionals ~. freauently receive these contgedictery 


> messasies from their clients who om one level desparately 


. 
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v 


seek helr» but om another level are auite, frightened of 


diving up their rroblems. Likewisers Hateson and Jackson 


(1968) suddest that the symptom itself is a communication. 


. 


A burned-out worker’s command level message may be “TI will 


not threaten the boss (or client) too much by my competence.’ 
A - 


Thus, by looking at the kinds of messases being sent and 


, { 


received in. the workrlacers an understanding of how burnout 
, j ‘ 


contnibutes to the overall maintenance of the status auo of. 


, 


the system may be furtherede ‘e 
\ ad ca » 
Salvadore Mindchin’s structural | theory rays . less 


; . “i 
attention to the  .communication eratterns and emphasizes 
4 ~ * 


instead ° the sustem’s ordanizational characteristics» 
: : 


ratterns of, transactionss and resronses to, stress, 


According to Minuchin (1974), the boundaries of individuals 
and grours of individuals within the system Play 2a 


significant role in how well the system resronds. to the 


internal = and external stresses faced by any system. 


’ 


Boundaries | in a system exist: at the Point where a 


sidnificant change im Power or function occurs. There iss , 


éxamepler . a boundary formed hetween urrPer level i 


for 


management and direct service providers in~ a community 


/ . : 
mental health center. ~ a i) ‘ 


2° 


Roundaries vary: im the amount of rFermeability they 


POSSESS+ — A fRealthy boundary must maintain e good halance,. 


individuals and subsystems 


* ° 


If the boundery is too rermeabler 


the system may lose their identity. - “The 


‘ 
. 


within 
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esychotherarist whose surervisor insists on always doing 
‘ - ' 


. ? in e 4 
therary 2 certain way.may confuse her or his identity as a 
d a ie 


therapist with that’ of the surervisor,. slf the boundaries 


are _ too rididy on. the othér  handr ‘the individuals or 
ciiwueeeue may Sieanatan ’ Because of the change in rower 
that occurs at 2a Jounal interface, subsystems and 
“GRaivaduals enclosed by boundaries can he hierarchically 


ordered alongs a rower dimension. - Boundaries ehet are too 
f ‘ 


permeable make this ordering difficult (e.d., supervisors 
: r 


who - are too friendly with their. Supervisees may have 
difficulty ‘making demands on them), and boundaries that ere 


too rigid prevent Communication between levels. 
Minuchin (1974) has extensively studied the patterns of 


boundaries in dysfunctional families. He has concluded that 


+ 


the clear boundsgries so hecessary for the health and growth 


of: ‘the family system are missing in dysfunctional ones, 
Dysfunctional families tend to lie at one extreme .or the. . 
other of a continuum which has. clear boundaries at its 


centerr enmeshed (very Permeable) boundaries at one ends and 


tc 


disengaged (very rigid) boundaries at the other» 


The workplace misht also be examined for its boundary 
Patterns. One might; look at who socializes with whom and 


\ s so a 
whether or not the workers have interests and social srours 


outside the workplace. If nots rerhars the. enmeshed system 
contributes to 3 loss of identity of the worker and 
subsequent’ burnout sump toms. At the other extremes a 


A 


17 
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disendaded boundary rattern (and the leck of communication 
thereof) may contribute to decreased motivationea levels 


. 
which may also lead to burnout. 


This very cursory overview of systems theory has beer 
desisned to stimulate intere6t and is by all means an 


introduction to the arrplications rossible to a model = of 


handling . of the individual versus environment issues 
Finallyys systems theoryys as @ theors of contextual 
, ' Me 


Processing,» arrears to illuminate the ways in which 


expectancies might be learned and maintained. 


«2 


f burnout. Of rrimary imrortance is system theory’s elegant 


* 


o 


7: 
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